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I. COMMENT ON CURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 

A new scale which should aid in the standardization of spelling. — The teaching 
of spelling has been definitely improved by the construction and use of spelling 
scales and by the publication of investigations of the desirable content of spelling. 
Best known of the recent studies has been the scale for measuring spelling ability 
by L. P. Ayres. This scale, consisting of the arrangement of 1,000 words in 
twenty-six lists of approximately equal difficulty, has needed extension because 
of the incompleteness of the list. Many common words used frequently in writ- 
ing are omitted. 

The Ashbaugh Iowa Spelling Scale, 1 which has just appeared in revised and 
permanent form, supplies a more complete foundational list in which the words 
are grouped in accordance with difficulty. It is based upon a list of 2,977 words 
taken from the written correspondence of Iowa people. The list itself was 
compiled by means of a very careful investigation of the Determination of a Spell- 
ing Vocabulary Based upon Written Correspondence by W. N. Anderson, graduate 
student at the University of Iowa, 1917. The scale is a distinct improvement on 
the Ayres scale in that the accuracy of each word was based on a larger number 
of spellings by the children in each grade, also by the issuing of three separate 
bulletins, one for the second, third, and fourth grades, one for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades, and one for the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The Ash- 
baugh investigation revealed that it is impossible to arrange words on a series 
of scale of difficulty for each of the seven grades, from II to VIII, inclusive. The 
reason for this is that the gradation of the difficulty of the words in, let us say, 
Grade V for a great many words is not the same as the gradation for Grade II. 
Dr. Ashbaugh found, however, that the grouping of the words in columns of 
equal difficulty was fairly constant for three consecutive grades. Hence the final 
threefold form in which the scales are published. 

These scales will be very helpful to elementary-school teachers. In the first 
place, any one of the scales can be used as a foundational list of words which 
each child who completes the work of a given grade should have automatized. 
In the second place, the scale can be used to compare the spelling ability in any 
given school or school system with that in a state at large or a large number of 
school systems. The author gives the percentage of accuracy with which the 



1 Eknesi J. Ashbaugh, Iowa Spelling Scale. Extension Division Bulletin No. 53, Grades II, III, 
and IV, pp. 20; Bulletin No. 54, Grades IV, V, and VI, pp. 20; Bulletin No. 55, Grades VI, VII, and 
VIII, pp. 18. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1919. 
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children spell the words of each column in each scale. He recommends that at 
least forty to fifty words in a single step should be used to measure a class or 
school, and that a very much larger number should be taken for an individual. 
In the third place, the scale may be used as a measure of teaching by giving a list 
of words at the beginning of a teaching period and checking the results of the 
test against that of a test conducted at the end of a teaching exercise. Elemen- 
tary-school principals and teachers should obtain this scale. It will be a direct 
aid in the improvement of teaching of spelling in their school. 



An important book on general methods of teaching in elementary schools: a 
distinctive contribution to the training of elementary-school teachers. — Professor 
Parker's fourth book 1 in the field of educational methods presents an entirely new 
approach to the field of elementary-school methods. It is a book designed pri- 
marily for use by normal schools, kindergarten training schools, and teachers' 
reading circles. Careful reading of the volume leads to the judgment that it is, 
as the author aimed to have it, "adapted to the understanding of freshman and 
sophomore students of approximately eighteen to twenty years of age," also to 
teachers in service generally. Professor Parker has written a "general" methods 
which has a clear-cut scientific basis in modern experimental and statistical 
studies in education and psychology. He has woven into his book an interpreta- 
tion and application (to the selection of subject-matter and to classroom methods) 
of the outstanding conclusions of scientific investigations of the curriculum and 
of "learning." Illustrations of the latter are studies of relative value to arith- 
metic and spelling, of habit-forming processes in the formal subjects, and of 
individual differences in ability to learn. The keynote of his book is the applica- 
tion of scientific method to all phases of educational method. The book is 
written from the point of view that "efficiency and economy in instruction are 
facilitated by (1) radically adapting all instruction to contemporary social needs; 
(2) basing methods of instruction on sound psychological principles which have 
been determined, as far as possible, experimentally; and (3) applying principles 
of scientific business management to the conduct of all teaching. The first of 
these standards eliminates processes that have no direct social value; the second 
eliminates waste of effort resulting from the use of uneconomical and ineffective 
methods of learning; the third eliminates waste of time which results from failure 
to standardize materials and processes." 

The scientific basis for the whole discussion is especially well illustrated in his 
chapter iv, "Selecting Subject-Matter." The treatment first shows how subject- 
matter must be adapted to varying social needs and that this, indeed, merely 
continues the social point of view on which educational development has been 
based in the present generation. He uses the historical approach to show the 
way in which the content of reading and arithmetic has constantly been deter- 
mined by the current social needs of the time. As important examples of such 
adaptation, he shows how the emphasis in reading has necessarily been changed 
from oral to silent reading "by increased reading matter, by rates of intercom- 



•Samuel C. Parker, General Methods of Tracking in Elementary Schools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1919. Pp. zx +332. »1.60. 
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munication, and by almost universal ability to read in America"; likewise that 
"changes in arithmetical content parallel changes in business procedure." 

The next large topic discussed is that of organizing subject-matter. Nowhere 
in the book does Professor Parker illustrate more effectively the result of the 
careful culling out of important findings of investigation and experiment. The 
discussion revolves around fundamental principles of arrangement of subject- 
matter: 

"I. The intensive study of carefully selected large topics instead of the super- 
ficial and cyclopedic study of many topics. 

II. The organization of a subject psychologically as children learn it most 
effectively instead of organizing it merely in terms of the subject itself." 

As an excellent illustration of his point, he shows the way in which instruc- 
tion in the older geography-teaching was a "crazy quilt" in contrast to the modern 
handling of the subject today. Today "large topics give generalized knowledge, 
widely useful, each topic being treated intensively as a project, and each one 
providing an opportunity for investigation, discussion, description and illustra- 
tion." He shows how a few kindergarten projects replace the encyclopedia of 
the trades, and how the project method focalizes large issues and impressions 
which are to be remembered. 

The second half of the book is devoted to the discussion of the general aspects 
of learning. That Parker's discussion is based on a careful analysis of modern 
functional and experimental psychology is well illustrated by the caption to 
chapter vi, "How Children Learn: By Their Own Responses." The material of 
this part summarizes the general principles of learning and illustrates in detail 
how one builds on pupils' past experiences, how pupils are put in a favorable frame 
of mind, how interests are made on the basis of economy in learning, how respon- 
ses are made automatic by intelligently directed repetition, and how class dis- 
cussion is adapted to individual differences in capacity. 



A monograph on the social use of arithmetic. — Since the first report of the sub- 
committee on "Minimal Essentials inElementary School Subjects", of the National 
Education Association (1914), scores of investigations have been published deal- 
ing with the social use of the materials in our elementary curriculum. These 
studies in arithmetic, however, have been very few indeed which have reported 
quantitatively determined conclusions as to actual adult use of the arithmetical 
operations which we teach. Dr. Wilson's dissertation 1 reports a more extensive 
tabulation of the actual use of arithmetical operations than any of these earlier 
studies. It is, in fact, an elaboration of two of his own earlier reports, the report 
of the committee on elimination of the Iowa State Teachers Association, his brief 
discussion in one of the reports of the National Education Association on "Minimal 
Essentials of Elementary School Subjects," and his own 1911 Connersville, 
Indiana, school report. 

The study is based upon the assumption that proper curriculum materials 
will be found in an analysis of adult needs in occupational and extra-occupational 
life. His application of the theory included the collection of actual arithmetical 

' G. M. Wilson, Survey of the Social and Business Usage of Arithmetic. New York City: Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 100, 1919. Pp. v+62. 
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problems from the parents of sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade children in twenty- 
four middle western communities, mostly in Iowa. Under very careful direc- 
tions sent out by Mr. Wilson to the superintendents and teachers of the towns 
co-operating with him, the pupils were asked to collect from their parents in the 
evening of each day, for two weeks, all of the actual problems involving arith- 
metical solution which they had met during the day. Fourteen thousand, five 
hundred and eighty-three problems were thus secured from 4,068 persons, an 
average of 3.64 problems per person. The persons were distributed among 1S5 
different occupations. The preponderance of them fell in four classes, house- 
keepers, farmers, mechanics, and merchants. Forty-nine per cent of all were 
women housekeepers. The problems were very carefully scored. Mr. Wilson 
illustrates the procedure in considerable detail. The material was analyzed so 
as to provide answers for three questions: (1) When is arithmetic used? (2) 
What phases of arithmetic are called into play by adults in everyday life? (3) 
Which arithmetical processes are so used? In general, therefore, the study leads 
to the answer of the questions: What should be taught in elementary-school 
arithmetic, and to what extent shall various topics and processes be emphasized, 
and with what kind of background shall they be presented? Mr. Wilson's con- 
clusion is as follows: 

"If to the four fundamentals and fractions one were to add accounts, simple 
denominate numbers, and percentage, little would be left for all the other proc- 
esses — so little, in fact, that it seems unfair to give attention to them as drill 
processes in the elementary schools. Some of them should receive no attention. 
Others should receive attention only for informational purposes or when found 
necessary in the development of motivated situations. Not only should certain 
processes be entirely omitted as drill work, but other processes should be reorgan- 
ized in line with business usage. This means that situations and terms foreign 
to business practice are to be replaced by others more wisely selected. It means 
that the work in the fundamentals, fractions, simple denominate numbers, and 
percentage is to be greatly simplified." 

This study is a presentation of the method of collecting material, an illustra- 
tion of the manner of scoring returns, and a presentation of the statistical results. 
There is little or no interpretation. One searches in vain for thorough-going 
adaptation of the conclusions of this study to the present school curriculum in 
arithmetic. There appear to the reviewer distinct gaps in the completeness of 
the study because of the very limited treatment of the kinds of fractions which 
are involved. If it were not the purpose of the investigator to include in his 
study a searching interpretation and criticism of the existing arithmetical course 
of study, it clearly is a badly needed next step. His investigation will supply 
some helpful evidence for the doing of this. The great need, it appears, is the 
vigorous interpretation of his results and their application through the setting 
in motion of a widespread movement for the reconstruction of the arithmetic 
course of study. Such investigations will do little good unless they are embodied 
in a vigorous propaganda for the revision and improvement of our present prac- 
tices. Scores of such studies are on file, either in print, or unpublished form. 
Most of them do not eventuate in school reform, largely because they are not 
interpreted and applied. 
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A book in thrift and conservation for teachers and normal school classes. — A new 
book on thrift and conservation will be of direct interest to the protagonists of 
the movement to enlarge the public school curriculum by "social" studies. It 
will also be welcomed by a group of workers in the thrift and conservation move- 
ment itself. The great need which those seeking to develop the social studies 
curriculum face is that of supplying the demand for printed material to be put 
in the hands either of teachers or pupils. This new book by the two Chamber- 
lains, 1 both of them leaders in the thrift and conservation movement, is planned 
primarily for use by normal and training classes and by teachers' reading circles. 
It is one of the first attempts to satisfy the urgent demand for printed material 
which gives the method of introducing principles and discussions of thrift and 
conservation into our public-school curriculum. 

The book tries to interest prospective teachers and teachers in service in 
these problems by supplying them with a considerable body of interesting facts 
concerning first, our resources, secondly, the movement for the conservation of 
them, and for methods of developing them, and thirdly, the imperative need of 
conserving them. 

Like many new subjects introduced into the school curriculum, teachers 
forced to teach the subjects are handicapped by lack of acquaintance with their 
content. This book, therefore, fulfils the function of a reference book of impor- 
tant selected facts concerning the human and natural resources of the nation. 
At the same time its organization and style are intended to serve as a direct 
stimulus to teachers and administrative officers to use the schools as vehicles for 
propagating this important movement for thrift and conservation. 

The handbook feature of the book is well illustrated by the many concrete 
examples of the method by which various kinds of material and activities may be 
introduced into both city and rural school programs. The appendix especially 
contains valuable outlines of methods by which thrift and conservation may be 
taught in the public schools. Actual city school syllabi are reproduced. Methods 
of conducting thrift surveys in school systems are given. Home project and 
thrift work are illustrated by report cards used in the various places. Blank 
forms used in particular systems for developing thrift are given, and complete 
courses of study with illustrative outlines for various grades are reported. 



The present interest in training teachers for the various phases of industrial 
education has called attention to the dearth of organized material for use as a 
background in such training. The need for this printed material has been 
especially marked in connection with the training of skilled tradesmen for teach- 
ing positions either in the public or in corporation schools. The available pro- 
fessional literature has been found to be so very general in nature as to be almost 
useless in connection with the actual teaching situation, or it has been so highly 
technical as to be unintelligible to the skilled tradesman. 

A volume* by Mr. Dooley is written for the shop-trained man. It is an effort 
to bring together material which will serve as a background for the interpretation 

' A. H. Chamberlain and J. F. Chambeklaih, Thrift and Conservation. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippii 
cott Co., 1919. Pp. 272. $1.40. 

8 William H. Dooley, Principles and Methods of Industrial Education. Boston: Hooghtoa Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp. xi+257. $1.60. 
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of the industrial education movement. The author discusses the objectives, 
evidences of need, and history of the development of industrial education; types 
and organization of industrial schools; general principles of psychology; methods 
of teaching; special methods of teaching industrial subjects; methods of teaching 
related subjects such as science, mathematics, and English; and the distinction 
between manual training and industrial education. Each chapter is accompanied 
by a list of questions for discussion and by a short list of selected readings. 

While this book makes some contribution to the important question of 
classroom practice and course of study organization, such contribution is res- 
tricted because of its scope. The large number of topics covered prevents a 
thorough-going treatment of any one subject. The volume will be found most 
helpful in connection with the training of tradesmen who need a general overview 
of the field before entering upon a more detailed study of the various phases of 
the teacher-training course. 

E. T. Filbey 
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